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greater story ; and, involuntarily, I have been obliged to trace the 
progress, to some extent, of the struggle which was always going 
on, surging and storming in the public palazzo and narrow streets 
around," while " there still went on, in strange serenity, another 
life in the very heart of the warlike city." 

There is a fascination in the style in which this book is writ- 



ten, that, independent of the great interest of the subject, or rather 
subjects, discussed, gives to it wonderful attractiveness. Mrs. Oli- 
phant's literary reputation cannot fail to receive additional honour 
by her " Makers of Florence," which is embellished with numerous 
well-executed engravings, two of which, as specimens, Messrs. 
Macmillan allow us to introduce. 



JAPANESE ART.* 

By SIR RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.C.B., D.C.L. 




HERE is nothing more remarkable," observes 
an Edinburgh Reviewer, in an article on Dr. 
Schliemann's Trojan Antiquities "in the case 
of all half-civilised nations, whether in ancient 
or modern times, than the skill they display in 
working in gold or silver, as compared with 
their attainments in any other respect. And 
while the articles which compose the treasure display a con- 
siderable amount of technical skill in their manufacture, it 
can hardly be said that they possess any trace of A rt in the 
higher sense of the word." 

If this be true of half-civilised nations, it certainly does 
not apply to the Japanese. They have no jewellery. They 
neither wear nor make any, and in that are perhaps more civi- 
lised than western nations who are further advanced in the 
refinements and culture which pertain to civilisation. They work 
very little in the precious metals, either for personal ornament 
or domestic decoration. They put all their best work on the 
most valueless materials, and have attained rare excellence in 
the artistic manipulation of the commoner metals, such as iron, 
steel, bronze, and various amalgams. They give an impress of 
Art and masterly execution to all that leaves their hand in these, 
whether for purposes of decoration or utility. 

If they thus succeed in metals, it follows of necessity that 

they should show at least the same mastery over more plastic 

, materials. Accordingly their carved work in ivory and wood is 

perfect of its kind. Mr. Audsley, in his "Notes on Japanese 

Art," very truly observes : — 

" Of all the carved work of the Japanese, the most wonderful 
and interesting are their ivories called nelsuzkes. These consist 
of groups of figures and animals, grotesque figures and repre- 
sentations, in short, of nearly every natural object in Japan, most 
truthfully rendered. It is quite impossible to give any idea in 
words of the quaint humour, the broad caricature, the intense 
power of expression, and the general artistic excellence which 
stamp every netsuzke in which the human form appears with an 
individuality distinct from anything of a kindred nature produced 
in other lands. A first-rate Japanese netsuzke has positively no 
rival." The admiration here expressed for the finer specimens 
of ivory-carving is fairly justified by the artistic excellence of 
such works. And whether they take wood or ivory for their 
material, the result is equally admirable. In a recent visit to 
the Museum at Munich, I examined closely the unrivalled col- 
lection of ivory carvings in the fifteenth room, with a view to 
test the comparative excellence of the Japanese and the best 
artists of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. Their 
works are there in great variety — statuettes, goblets with basso- 
relievos, Bacchanalian groups by Rugermayer and Elhafen, chil- 
dren by Flamingo, and many other samples of the carver's art 
of rare beauty. Undoubtedly the Japanese could produce no 
groups of nude figures equally perfect in composition, drawing, 
and skilful carving ; but only, I think, from the fact that they 
have never studied the nude human figure, and have been 
content with the happy grouping of draped figures, combined 
with forcible expression both in attitude and features. In this 

* Continued from page 76. 



they can hold their own against the world, though distanced 
in the higher Art. Like most other things in Japan, as in 
China, we must go back to a past era for the best examples 
of wood and ivory- carving. The general degeneration is too 
manifest to admit of any question. To what causes are we 
to trace such deterioration ? In Japan the sudden demand 
of foreigners has carried out of the country all that was best 
worth possessing in netsuzkes and other works, while it has 
unfortunately stimulated the production of very inferior work — 
all the more certainly that the caterers for the European 
market have not, as a rule, been .very competent judges of the 
artistic merit of the articles offered for sale. The late revolu- 
tion, again, by altering the costume of the privileged classes 
and native purchasers, has also contributed to the failure of all * 
native demand for the more choice specimens, since the small 
ivories and metal brooches are no longer worn as ornaments on 




Fig. 12. 

the person. I have a few of the best of these, carefully chosen 
on my arrival in the country some sixteen years ago, before 
foreigners had become domiciled, or were permitted to buy 
native products, except at Nagasaki. They are admirable in 
every respect as works of Art, equally excellent in design and 
execution, and nearly all illustrative of something national and 
characteristic — in costume, traditions, or habits. 

The largest and finest of these ivory carvings (Fig. 12) is four 
inches in height, and represents a group of two figures — an old 
man and woman, the latter holding a broom, up which a tortoise 
is creeping, and the former a rake. The faces present a 
jubirant expression, very perfectly rendered. The composition 
and drapery are equally artistic, and the whole is emblematic of 
longevity and happiness, personated in an aged couple and the 
tortoise. It bears the signature of a celebrated carver, and is of 
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a past generation. There is in this group an expression of con^ 
scious mutual harmony, a sort of conjugal concord, with a sense 
of domestic welfare and comfort, shared with each other. There 
is even something beyond, as an Art critic has observed to me — 
an air of Behaglichkeit, a quiet moral and physical serenity 
such as is found between people who have loved each other 
peacefully and long. From these two figures I imagine that 
the Japanese have a sense of home love, of family love, and 
can express it. The artist who sculptured these figures could 
have written or felt "John Anderson my Jo." I quite agree 
with him, and think it the more noteworthy because I believe the 
Japanese are deficient in the sentiment of love, as we understand 
it — a mixture of worship, sympathy, and passion. 




Fig. 13. 

It was some time before I could obtain any intelligible account 
of the story attaching to this netsuzke, and only succeeded at last 
by the aid of H. E. Wooyeno Kagenori, the Japanese Minister 
now accredited to the Court of St. James's. The legend runs 
thus:--In the fifth year of Yenki, and 1,565th year after the 
coronation of the first Emperor of Japan, during the reign of 
Godaigo, a certain Kino Tsuraguki presented his Majesty with 
a book of poetry, entitled " Kokinshu," or "The Ancient and 
Modern Collection," in the preface of which the following lines 
appeared: " Tagasago Saminoye no-matsa-mo ai-oi noyoni 
aboye;" literally, " The pine-tree of Tagasago and that of Sami- 





Fig. 14. 



Fig. 15. 



noye appear to be in a similar state of existence." The Japanese 
interpretation of which may be rendered thus : " It is hoped that 
the great prosperity and immortal happiness which have always 
been enjoyed from the earliest time to the present reign may be 
continued— that is, everlasting as the leaves of a pine-tree." 
These verses, so runs the tale, became so popular that various 
interpretations, conveying exaggerated ideas among the people, 
widely prevailed. The following is one of the most popular 
legends: — "When Tomonari, the Shinto priest of Asonomiya, 
in the province of Higo, was one day on a visit to the 
coast of Takasago, he happened to meet an old couple, sup- 
posed to be the spirits of the pine-tree, who were at work 
under one, with broom and rake. The old white-haired couple 
then explained the enigma of Tagasago Saminoye." This 



incident was subsequently described in poetry and painted in 
pictures, and is even to this day represented on the stage with 
music, and sung as a prayer for the gift, of long life. If this 
should seem to the reader in the West but a slender founda- 
tion for a popularity surviving the lapse of more centuries than 
most nations can trace their history through, the fact of its 
existence is not the less interesting and illustrative of the people 
who find in some enigmatic verses and the apologue the inspira- 
tion which produces some of their choicest works of Art. 





Fig, 16. 



Fig. 13 represents a fisherman leaning over a large fishing 
basket, out of which a tortoise is emerging. Here there is the 
same joyous face, expressive of exuberant glee, and the ex- 
cellence of the execution is only equalled by the design. This 
is on the same scale as the last, but, from the half-stooping 
posture of the figure, it only stands three inches high. 

Fig. 14, a group of two figures in the ancient costume of the 
Mikado's Court, represents two figures seated, one on a lower 
level than the other, making a pyramidal composition of ex- 
cellent design. The execution is inferior to the preceding, but, 




Fig. 18. 

notwithstanding this, the expression of the two faces is very good 
and characteristic. One of the figures is beating a drum at 
some scene of rejoicing. 

Fig. 15 represents a group of two figures, the warriors of a 
former age, when there were Kami, personages of a semi- 
divine nature, who, like the great Norse, sea-kings, or the 
heroic characters of the Niebelungen, fill a large place in the 
mythic and early history of the Japanese. The expression of 
both faces, and the contrast between them, as well as the action 
of the figures, are dramatic in effect. 

The next group carries us into the mythic region altogether. 
Fig. 16 consists of two figures, seated, representing the 




Fig. 19. 

Thunder God and his son repairing the drum by which the 
artillery of the skies is made to play. This is very finely carved, 
and the grim yet grotesque expression of both faces is ren- 
dered in a way to remind us of the best productions of the Gothic 
era in th* gurgoyles and diableries of the cathedrals. Fig. 17 
represents the same action by a single figure, and, if the 
three faces and figures are compared, it will be seen with what 
variety of expression they invest their mythic creations. Fig. 18 
is another of the same class— a Gnome or Caliban crouching 
under a shell. This refers to an ancient custom of clearing 
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the house of evil spirits by a shower of scorching peas. In 
anticipation of the burning" missiles, he has crept under a shell, 
using it as a shield of defence. The face is both evil and gro- 
tesque in its expression, and well responds to the popular idea 
of their satanic spirits. Fig. 19 is taken from a very small but 
exquisite piece of ivory-carving, representing a lotus-leaf, bud, 
and frog, all executed with the greatest delicacy of touch. This 
series can hardly be surpassed for vigour and artistic execution. 

I had marked a whole series of a different style, and illus- 
trating some of the Japanese superstitions, showing how they 
embody many of their philosophic and religious speculations on 
the endless existence of evil, not only in the visible world, but, 
as they conceive, in the realm of the invisible equally. I must 
be content, however, with a few words of description only. 

One represents a snail, a frog, and a snake on the top of a 
fungus or toadstool. The moral being, that the frog eats the 
snail ; the snake, in its turn, eats the frog ; but there is that in 
the snail that is fatal to the snake, and so the vicious circle is 
always being renewed. In another the elements are the. same, 
but the base is a rock with leaves, and it bears the monogram 
of a celebrated artist. 

Here is a series illustrative of the popular creed regarding a 
future life, full of interest in a psychological and religious aspect. 
One represents a skull with a skeleton grasshopper seated upon it. 
Another, a fellow to it, is a skull with a snake protruding through 
the eyeless sockets, pointing to one of the articles of their faith 
that there is punishment in a future life and " a worm that 
diethnot" in reserve for evildoers in this world. Many more 
of these, some in ivory and others in wood, of fine execution, I 
collected myself as opportunity offered while residing in the 
country. Some are curiously in accordance with the views of 
purgatory and a future state, as taught in the Roman Church. 
Here, for instance, is a group representing a scene in purgatory. 
The skeletons of a father and his child are represented, wolves 
(or ghouls in that form), devouring and gnawing the bones of 
other skeletons near them. Those of the Japanese who have 
faith in a future life believe that there are two distinct places, one 
for the good and another for the wicked, where the souls enter 
into a new body to suffer punishment or enjoy reward for their 
past life. In the popular creed there are one hundred and 
sixty-three different places of punishment, eight of which are 
more severe than the rest. They believe, however, as do the 
Romanists, that the souls of the departed may be saved from 
eternal punishment by the prayers or good deeds of the remain- 
ing relatives, who generally hope they may arrive at this end 
by giving fees to temples and priests, or by undertaking pil- 
grimages to sacred places. Thus the creed taught by the 
Buddhist bonzes, and by which the temples profit, is not very 
different in these particulars from the tenets and practices of the 
Roman and Greek Churches. Here is another group, repre- 
senting the husband and son departed from this life, while the 
widowed wife and mother remains behind to mourn for them. 
While she is thus engrossed with thoughts of the departed, 
their spirits, represented by their skeletons, are hovering round 
her, though she is unconscious of their presence. Longfellow 
has expressed a similar idea in the lines so pathetically quoted 
by Livingstone in his Diary when, near his end and alone in the 
dismal swamps of Central Africa, his thoughts flew back to his 
children and friends, — 

" I shall look into your faces, 
And listen to what you say, 
And be often very near you 
When you think I'm far away." 

Another group represents the spirit of a mother who meets 
her departed son, after having summoned him by striking on his 
father's skullwith a bone. 

One of the most strange and ghastly of these renderings of 
popular superstitions is a group representing a feast of the 



dead. They are amusing themselves in Hell, or Hades, by 
drinking saki, the usual intoxicating beverage of the people ; 
while ghosts and goblins serve the table. Here, in another, is 
a skeleton saying his prayers and beating a large skull, instead 
of the instrument commonly used in the temples for the orisons 
of the priests. Some of these netsuzkes had immense additional 
value attached to them in Japanese eyes, by the monograms of 
celebrated artists, such as Nimbo, Hogioku, and others who 
were carvers of great renown — " old masters " in their art. 

It would be easy to select from the nearly inexhaustible store 
1 of ivory netsuzkes a series which should form an illustrated his- 
tory of the habits, legends, and customs of the nation, though it 
might be difficult to obtain from the Japanese themselve a correct 
or reliable explanation of many. One group before me repre- 
sents the god and patron of commerce, Tebisu, writing the cha- 
racter Dai (large) on the account-books, whilst the god of riches 
is assisting him in rubbing the Indian ink. This netsuzke is, or 
was — for superstitions, as well as costumes, are liable to change 
— usually worn by merchants, because supposed to carry with 
it good fortune and gain in all the transactions of the wearer. 
Another of Daigoku, the god of riches, represents him exhi- 
biting his treasures to a small child. Here is a bad devil 
being tamed by a charming young lady, carved by the artist 
Linsa. Celebrated pictures of the same subject are to be seen, 
I am told, in the village of Lerake, near Kuto, showing that 
the popular faith in the power of woman to tame the evil spirit 
in man, is at least as common in Japan as in Europe. 

Another is a reproduction of the story of a portentously long- 
legged man crossing a- river with another on his shoulders, 
whose arms match the legs of the other — the moral being that 
one good turn deserves another ; for round the feet of the long- 
legged is an octopus, from which he is being delivered by the 
long arms of the dwarf he is carrying. 

Lastly, I must speak of a group of five figures carved out of 
a single block — a quarrel of blind beggars. The principal 
figure has his fingers caught between the . teeth of one whom 
he is preparing to fell to the ground with his staff; but this, 
in turn, is held fast by a third, who is under his feet, and a 
fourth is clasping his legs. I have seen no finer specimen 
of Japanese art, and it would bear comparison with some of 
the best ivory-carving in Europe, in this or any age ; but a 
series of views would be necessary to give any fair idea of the 
artistic treatment of the group. 

This is to be seen in Mr. Alt's valuable collection, now on 
view at the Bethnal Green Museum, together with many illus- 
trations of their popular ideas on a future life, in finely-carved 
netsuzkes. One represents a skeleton dancing to the music of a 
wife, or singing-girl, playing on the banjo, or Japanese guitar. 
One foot rests on her fan, as if to show the unsubstantiality of 
this most grotesque presentment of a ghastly dance of the dead ; 
while the other is lifted in the performance of a caper, and one 
hand is raised to the head while the other holds a fan. Both 
figures are admirable in their carving and expression, but 
the action of the dancing skeleton is worthy of Holbein, and 
might figure in his ' Dance of Death.' Another represents a 
skeleton seated with a lotus blossom in his right hand, and his 
left encircling a skull as large as the whole figure. A somewhat 
similar one in wood is in my own collection, only in this the 
skeleton, especially the head, is treated in a more conventional 
way, and it is in the act of beating the wooden instrument used 
in the temples by the Bonzes while reciting the prayers, to 
produce a sort of monotonous accompaniment. An ivory group, 
representing the headlong course of a mounted horseman riding 
through the sea, is also excellent in design and execution. 

These brief notices may help those who have not had many 
opportunities of examining netsuzkes of the finer kind to form 
some idea of the most characteristic excellences of Japanese 
Art and workmanship. In this class I believe the Japanese 
have never been excelled, and some specimens are quite unique. 



